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Scott County lies on the north bank of the Mississippi river, 
which flows westward in this part of its course. The country 
consists mostly of rich, rolling farming land, with a few pieces 
of second growth oak timber, and much willow, maple, and 
elm timber along the river bottoms and on its islands. High 
bluffs interrupt the narrow border of rich bottomland over 
which the river often spreads during the high spring water. 
During the first ten years of my studies the country roads 
were nearly everywhere bordered by osage hedges, but during 
the past ten years the most of these hedges have been replaced 
by the more useful and effectual barbed-wire fence. These 
hedges and the orchards and shade trees surrounding the farm 
houses formed excellent breeding places for many species. 

A muddy creek, called Duck creek, which is usually nearly 
dry during the summer, but from ten to twenty feet wide dur- 
ing the rest of the year, flows easterly just north of the city of 
Davenport, and then into the Mississippi river about three 
miles east of the city limits. 

The city of Davenport, which occupies about ten square 
miles of the county, has several large parks, and there are 
many shade trees in the yards and along the streets, forming 
ideal resorts for the town-loving birds, as well as for many 
rare stfaggles which occasionally stop. Fully half of my ob- 
servations were made within the city limits, but many of them 
were in the thinly settled outskirts. 
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The studies upon which this list are based cover the years 
from 1884 to 1904. The work was necessarily iregular. Doubt- 
ful records are numerous, but none of them have been in- 


cluded in this list. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe.—One shot April 16, 1892. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern.—One shot May 
22, 1892. 

Phalacrocorax dilophus. Double-crested Cormorant.—14 seen 
August 9, 1892, and 6 seen August 24, 1893. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. American White Pelican.—One shot 
October 3, 1893, on the river below the city. 

Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal—Common migrant. 

Aythya affinis.. Lesser Scaup Duck.—Abundant migrant. March 
15 to April 22, 1892. First in fall, Nov. 25. 

Chen hyperborea. Lesser Snow Goose.—Rare transient. Always 
seen in flocks with the Canada (?) Geese. Four seen March 22, 
1890; 4, April 1st, 1891; 7, April 16, 1889. 

Branta canadensis. Canada Goose.—Abundant migrant in spring, 
rare in fall. Feb. 17 to April 1; 50 seen Oct. 25, 1891. Only fall 
record, 1885-1894. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern—Rather rare summer 
resident, probably because there are few favorable breeding local- 
ties here. Arrives last of April. 

Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern—Rare summer resident. There are 
few suitable breeding places. May 8, 1888; May 30, 1889; May 
26, 1892. 

Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron.—Rather uncommon. Prob- 
ably does not breed. April 28 to May 16; September 6 to 29. 

Butorides virescens. Green Heron.—Common summer resident. 
April 25 to September 29. Eggs May 7, 1892; 30, 1889. Young out 
of nest June 24, 1887. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nzevius. Black-crowned Night Heron.— 
Common summer resident. April 23 to September 19. 

Rallus elegans. King Rail.—Rare transient. One shot April 30, 
1891. 

Porzana carolina. Sora.—Not common transient. May 6 to 24. 

Porzana noveboracensis, Yellow Rail.—Rare migrant. One shot 
September 20, 1890. 

Rallus virginianus. Virginia Rail—Rare migrant. One shot May 
12, 1898. 

Fulcia americana. American Coot.—Seen only in the fall. Octo- 
ber 18, 1889 and 1891, and 8, 1888. 

Philohela minor. American Woodcock.—Rare summer resident. 
On August 17, 1890, one flushed from a clump of small trees in a 
city yard. 
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Gallinago delicata. Wilson’s Snipe.—Abundant migrant. April 
1 to 29; September 20 to November 2. 


Actodromas maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper—Abundant migrant. 
April 11 to May 20; September 17 to 27. 


Actodromas minutilla. Least Sandpiper—Rare migrant. May 20, 
1890; May 11, 1891. 

Helodromas solitarius.. Solitary Sandpiper—Abunlant migrant. 
April 25 to May 7; September 3 to October 10. 

Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper.—Rare summer res- 
ident. One seen April 26, 1892. Female ready to lay in a day or 
two shot May 11, 1890. No fall records. | 


Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper—Common summer resi- 
dent. April 26 to September 13. 
“Charadrius dominicus. American Golden Plover.—Rare migrant. 
On October 24, 1889, one was found early in the morning lying dead 
under a 100-foot electric tower. 


Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer—Not common summer resident. 
March 12 to October 19. 

Colinus virginianus. Bob-white-——Common resident. A great in- 
crease since 1900. 

Tympanuchus americanus. Prairie Hen.—Tolerably common resi- 
dent. Nest containing one addled egg and shells of seven recently 
hatched eggs found in tall slough grass on June 9, 1888. 

Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Occasionally winters. March 21 to October 19. Eggs found 
as early as April 12. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Rather rare. Seen only in 
the fall. September 20 to November 2. 

Accipiter cooperii. Cooper Hawk.—Common resident, but more 
often seen in the fall. Four eggs, May 7, 1892; three eggs, May 
9, 1891. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Common resident. 

Buteo platypterus. Broad-winged Hawk.—Tolerably common in 
spring; rare in fall. April 21 to May 21. One seen September 26, 
1891. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. American Rough-legged 
Hawk.—Tolerably common winter resident. 

Halizeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle.—Rare straggler. Seen at 
every season of the year. None breed in the county to my knowl- 
edge. 

Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.—Tolerably common 
summer resident. March 25 to October 12. 

Asio wilsonianus. American Long-eared Owl.—Tolerably common 
summer resident. Colonies of a dozen or more winter together in 
evergreens in the cemeteries. Nest with five eggs, April 12, 1890. 
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Syrnium varium. Barred Owl.—Rare resident. One shot in a 
yard in Davenport. 

Cryptoglaux acadica. Saw-whet Owl—Rare winter resident. 
April 2, 1890; February 2, 1889; March 21, 1891. 

Megascops asio. Screech Owl.—Common resident. About equal 
numbers found in the red and in the gray stage. 

Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—Tolerably common resi- 
dent. Occasionally wanders into Davenport. 

Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—Abundant summer 
resident. May 17 to October 8. Eggs found May 28 to August 19. 

Coccyzus erythorphthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo.—Tolerably 
common summer resident. May 23 to August 30. Nest, May 30, 
1902. 2 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher—Common summer resident. 
March 19 to October 12. Two fresh eggs, May 18, 1889. 

Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—Common resident. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.—Abundant 
resident. 

Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker.—Abundant mi- 
grant. April 2 to 29; September 16 to October 28. Stomach occa- 
sionally found filled with chips of sap-wood. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.—Abundant 
summer resident. Occasionally an individual or a pair winters. By 
spring the white feathers are almost blackened with soot. 

Centurus carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker.—Tolerably common 
resident. ‘ 

Colaptes auratus juteus. Northern Flicker—Abundant summer 
resident. Stragglers sometimes winter. Fresh eggs, May 26, 1892. 

Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will.—Tolerably common sum- 
mer resident. Arrives as early as April 23. 

Chordeiles virginianus. Nighthawk.—Abundant summer resident. 
May 5 to October 2. 

Cheetura pelagica. Chimney Swift—Abundant summer resident. 
April 15 to September 26. 

Trochilus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird.—Abundant 
sumer resident. May 8 to October 6. 

Tyrannus tyrannus, Kingbird—Abundant summer resident. April 
25 to September 13. Earliest eggs, May 21, 1887. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher—Common summer resi- 
dent. April 30 to September 10. Nest, June 26, 1888. In 1887 
a pair nested in the bird house which was placed in an oak tree 
in a yard in the heart of the city of Davenport. Five eggs were 
deposited. 

Sayornis phoebe. Phcebe——Abundant summer resident. March 
21 to November 7. Earliest nest, April 28, 1888. Nests are occa- 
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sionally placed on the perpendicular walls of wash-outs’ in clay 
soil. 

Contopus virens. Wood Pewee.—Abundant summer resident. 
May 9 to September 25. Earliest nest, June 15, 1889. 

Empidonax flaviventris.—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. Rare. Seen 
only 4 times, May 24 and September 6, 1890; June 2 and Septem- 
ber 16, 1889. 

Empidonax virescens. Green-crested Flycatcher——Rare. One 
taken May 21, 1888. 

Empidonax traillii. Traill’s Flycatcher—Common summer resi- 
dent. Earliest seen, May 1, 1888. 

Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher.—Rare transient. One 
taken May 4,°1889. 

Octocoris alpestris. Horned Lark.—Tolerably common winter 
resident. 

Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned Lark.—Abundant 
summer resident. A nest with half incubated eggs, April 12, 1892. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—Abundant resident, and even 
more numerous during the migrations. Nest with five eggs, May 
14, 1892. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow.—Abundant resident. 
Earliest nest, with five eggs, April 2, 1890. 

Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—Abundant summer resident. March 
26 to October 13. Earliest eggs, May 3, 1890, in Phcebe’s nest. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink—Common summer resident. 
Earliest arrival, April 28, 1887. Fresh eggs, May 28, 1889. 

Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird.—Abundant summer 
resident, and migrant. February 23 to November 11. Occasionally 
a straggler is seen in winter. Earliest eggs, May 21, 1887. 

Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—Abundant summer resident. An 
occasional straggler remains all’ winter. March: 13 to November 2. 
Eggs, May 27, 1887. 

Icterus spurius. Orchard Oriole—Abundant summer resident. 
Earliest spring arrival, April 26. Three eggs, May 21, 1887. 

Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole-—Abundant summer resident. 
April 27 to September 5. Five eggs, May 30, 1889. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird.—Abundant migrant. Us- 
ually found in flocks with the other blackbirds and grackles. March 
23 to April 30; September 14 to December 7, A pair wintered on 
Rock Island Arsenal during the winter 1899-1900. They became 
tame and came every day to the guard house for the crumbs which 
the guards threw out to them. 

Quiscalus quiscula zneus. Bronzed Grackle.—Abundant summer 
resident. March 8 to November 5. Earliest eggs, May 1, 1886. A 
colony of several hundred pairs used to nest in Pine Hill Cemetery, 
just outside of Davenport, but in recent years it has been reduced 
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to about a dozen pairs, no doubt owing to the persistent robbing 
of their nests by boys from the city. 

Hesperiphona vespertina. Evening Grosbeak.—Rare winter vis- 
itor. Seen from November 24 to January 21. 

Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch.—Common migrant. March 
1 6to May 10; September 7 to November 6. Several spent the win- 
ter of 1889-90 in this locality, January being the only month in 
which they were not seen. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. American Crossbill—Irregular winter 
resident. October 21 to June 9. 

Acanthis linaria. Redpoll—Not common winter resident. Seen 
as late in spring as April 1. 

Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinsh.—Irregular winter res- 
ident, abundant summer resident. Breeds very late. Nest with 
three newly hatched young, August 6, 1893, and another with young 
about ten days old, September 27, 1888. Nest with four fresh eggs, 
September 5, 1889. 

Calcarius pictus. Smith’s Longspur.—Migrant. Not common. Seen 
only in spring, March 30 to April 16. 

Pocecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—Common summer resi- 
dent. April 1 to Oct. 26. Nest with 4 young found May 22, 1889. 


Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow.—Tol- 
erably common migrant. Usually seen only in spring, April 1 to 
29. Two seen Oct. 26, 1889. 

Coturniculus savannarum passerinus. Grasshopper Sparrow.— 
Common summer resident. Earliest spring record, April 30, 1891. 


Nest with five eggs found May 27, 1889. 

Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow.—Common summer resi- 
dent. Earliest spring record, April 20, 1889. 

Zonotrichia querula. Harris’ Sparrow.—Rare migrant. April 16, 
1891, May 3, 1891. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow.—Tolerably 
common migrant. April 30 to May 25; September 28 to October 26. 


Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow.—Abundant mi- 
grant. March 17 to May 23; September 18 to October 29. Occa- 
sionally one winters. 

Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.—Abundant winter resident. 
Oct. 17 to April 16. 

Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.—Abundant summer resident. 
April 4 to October 21. First eggs (set of four), May 6, 1886. 

Spizelia pusilla. Field Sparrow.—Abundant summer resident. 
March 25 to October 29. Earliest eggs, May 1, 1886. Latest nest 
with slightly incubated eggs, July 26, 1889. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—Very abundant migrant. 
Common winter resident some years. Sept. 21 to May 5. 
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Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow.—Abundant summer 
resident. March 14 to Nov. 3. 

Melospiza lincolinii. Lincoln Sparrow.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. April 28 to May 21; October 17, 1891, is the only fall record. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—Common migrant. March 
25 to May 19; September 16 to October 17. 

Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow.—Abundant migrant. March 12 
to April 23; September 25 to November 5. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee.—Abundant summer resident. 
March 16 to Nov. 5. A female has spent the present winter on 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—Abundant sum- 
mer resident. April 25 to September 29. Earliest nest, May 13, 
1886. Four eggs, May 30, 1887. 

Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting.—Abundant summer resident. 
May 4 to September 29. 

Spiza americana. Dickcissel—Abundant summer resident. April 
25 to September 28. A nest containing four eggs on April 27, 1889, 
would indicate an earlier arrival than has been noted. 

Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager.—Common summer resi- 
dent. April 28 to September 21. Nest with four young, June 15, 
1889. 

Piranga rubra. Summer Tanager.—Rare straggler. One secured 
April 20, 1889. 

Progne subis. Purple Martin——Abundant summer resident. April 
7 to August 28. (First, March 24, 1888, March 29, 1892.) 

Petrochelidon luniforms. Cliff Swallow.—Abundant summer res- 
ident, usually seen only in the vicinity of its breeding places. 
April 14 to August 31. 

Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow.—Common summer resi- 
dent. April 27 to September 1. Nest with four eggs under a small 
bridge, July 24, 1884. 

Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow.—Common summer resident. 
April 1 to September 26. 

Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow.—Abundant summer resident.— 
April 19 to August 31. Gathers in flocks of several thousands on 
the telegraph wires along the railroads before leaving in the fall. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow.—Common 
summer resilent. Seldom noticed on account of its similarity to the 
Bank Swallow. Earliest spring record, Apri] 25, 1891. 

Amperlis garrulus. Bohemian Waxwing.—One secured November 
21, 1888. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing—Common summer resident. 
Abundant but irregular migrant. February 2 to November 15. Nest 
with four eggs about June 15, 1886. Seen feeding young in the 
nest, June 28, 1887. 
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Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike—Common winter resident, 
formerly much more common than the last few years. It rarely 
comes into the city in pursuit of the English Sparrows, but form- 
erly it frequently came even into the business districts. Oct. 24 to 
April ist. 

Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. Whiterumped Shrike—Com- 
mon summer resident. March 23 to September 9. Five eggs, April 
22, 1890. 

Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo.—Abundant summer resident. 
May 8 to September 21. 

Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. May 11 to 20; September 21 to 28. 

Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo—Abundant summer resident. 
April 27 to September 14. Nests with one fresh egg, May 30, 1891; 
June 13, 1888. 

Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo—Common migrant. 
Rare summer resident. May 10 to 26; September 8 to 21. 

Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo.—Rather rare migrant. May 
10 to 14; September 21 to 28. 

Vireo belli. Bell’s Vireo—Common summer resident. May 12 
to August 31. Nests with eggs, July 5, 1886; June 13, 1890; June 
16, 1891. 

Mniotilta varia. Black and White Warbler.—Tolerably common 
migrant. April 24 to May 20; September 16 to 26. 

Protonotaria citrea. Prothonotary Warbler.—Rare summer resi- 
dent. Seen from May 2 to June 5, but no nests have been found in 
the county. It breeds near Muscatine, commonly on the wooded 
bottoms along the Mississipi river. 

Helminthophila. pinus. Blue-winged Warbler.—Rare migrant. 
May 2 to 21. Seen only in the spring. 

Helminthophila rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler—Common mi- 
grant. May 6 to 23; September 14 to 28. 

Helminthophila celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. Probably a 
common migrant, but seldom noticed. May 6 to 16; October 5 to 17. 

Heiminthophila peregrina. Tennessee Warbler.—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. May 9 to 39; September 18 to 21. 

Compsothlypis americana ramalinz. Western Parula Warbler— 
Tolerably common migrant. May 1 to 16, Not seen in fall. 

Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler.—Rather rare migrant. 
May 14 to 23. Not seen in fall. 

Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler.—Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives April 28 to May 2. Leaves very early for the south. 
Earliest nest with eggs, May 24, 1887. 

Dendroica czerulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.—Rare 
migrant. May 1 to 14. Two seen September 26, 1891. 
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Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler—Our most abundant mi- 
grant warbler. April 7 to May 20; September 23 to November 1. 

Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler——Common migrant. May 
2 to June 1; Sept. 12 to Oct. 5. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler.—Common mi- 
grant. May 1 to June 2; September 9 to 23. 

Dendroica castanea. Bay-breasted Warbler.—Rare migrant. 
Seen only on May 9 and 26, 1888. 

Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler.—Rare migrant. May 11 
to June 3. No fall records. 

Dendroica blackburniz. Blackburnian Warbler.—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. May 10 to 30. No fall records. 

Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler—Common mi- 
grant. May 10 to 16; September 21 to 23. 

Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler.——Rather rare migrant. April 
14 to May 14. The only fall record is September 21, 1889. 

Dendroica palmarum. Palm Warbler.—Abundant migrant. in 
spring. April 21 to May 20. No fall records. 

Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird—Common cummer resident. 
April 30 to October 13. 

Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush.—Rather common migrant. 
April 30 to May 10. No fall records. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. Grinnel’s Water-Thrush.—Tol- 
erably common migrant. First seen in spring, May 6. Last in fall, 
October 10. 

Seiurus motacilla. Louisiana Water-Thrush.—Rather rare. Seen 
only in spring. April 26, 1890; April 25, 1891. 

Geothlypis philadelphia. Mourning Warbler—Rare migrant. 
May 14 to 22. No fall records. 

Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Western Yellow-throat.—Abund- 
ant summer resident.* April 30 to September 28. 

Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat.—Rare straggler. May 30, 
1889, one seen. 

Wilsonia pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler.—Tolerably common migrant. 
May 10 to 27. One September 25, 1889. 

Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian Warbler.—Rare migrant. May 20, 
1890; May 23, 1888. No fall record. ‘ 

Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart—Common summer resi- 
dent on the wooded islands in the Mississippi river, April 30 to Sep- 
tember 26. Four fresh eggs, May 30, 1891. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird—Very abundant summer res- 
ident. April 28 to September 29. Nest with two eggs, May 17, 
1887. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher.—Abundant summer resi- 
dent. April 14 to the last of September. One straggler, March 22, 
1890. Nest with four eggs, May 4, 1889. 
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Troglodytes zdon. House Wren.—Abundant summer resident. 
April 14 to October 17. Nest with seven eggs, May 30, 1887. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis. Winter Wren.—Tolerably common trans- 
ient in fall, rare in spring. Only four spring records. April 23, 13, 
26, 30, 1888, to 1890, and 1892 respectively. Seen in fall from Sep- 
tember 21 to November 8. 

Telmatodytes palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren.—Rare migrant. 
May 4, 1888; May 27, 1889; September 18, 1889. 

Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.—Occasional resi- 
dent, and abundant spring and fall migrant. Last seen in spring. 
May 10. First seen in fall, September 19. A nest containing three 
newly hatched young was found May 30, 1891, on an island in the 
Mississippi river five miles below Davenport. The nest was 15 
feet up behind a loose strip of bark hanging on the side of a large 
dead willow stub. Both parents were seen bringing food to the 
young. 

Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch.—Abundant resident. 
Seen building in a hole in an oak tree April 27, 1889. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Rare migrant. Seen 
mostly in fall. May 1 to 10; September 21 to October 23. 

Parus atricapillus. Chackadee—Abundant resident. Eight eggs, 
May 4, 1889. 

Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Abundant migrant. 
March 24 to May 7; September 19 to December 1. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet—Abundant migrant. 
April 4 to May 20; September 18 to October 26. 

Polioptila czerulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher—Rare summer resi- 
dent (?). Seen May 11 1889 and 1890. One was near Muscatine, 
30 miles south-west of Davenport, June 19, 1890. 

Hylocichla mustelina. Wood Thrush.—Abundant summer resi- 
dent. May 2 to September 24. Nest with one egg, May 21, 1887. 

Hylocichla fuscescens. Wilson’s Thrush.—Rare. One shot June 
9, 1889; another May 14, 1892. 

Hylocichla aliciz. Gray-cheeked Thrush—Abundant migrant in 
spring, seldom observed in fall. April 24 to May 30. September 
20, 1889. 

Hylocichia swainsonii. Olive-backed Thrush.—Abundant migrant. 
April 24 to May 27; September 21 to October 17. Most abundant 
during the second week of May. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Hermit Thrush.—Common migrant. 
April 4 to May 4; September 20 to October 5. 

Merula migratoria. American Robin.—Very abundant summer 
resident. February 17 to November 29. One was recorded Janu- 
ary 27, 1891. Eggs, April 19, 1889. 

Sialia sialis. Bluebird— Abundant summer resident. February 4 
to November 27. Five eggs, April 16, 1887. 
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This list contains no doubtful records, plenty of which I have. 
No special efforts have been expended upon the ducks, waders and 
game birds, hence all of my records within these groups have come 
in the course of my other bird studies. Attention to these groups 
would almost certainly considerably increase the list of species. 


AUGUST AT-LAKE TAHOE. 
BY ESTHER CRAIGMILE. 


Lake Tahoe is situated in the obtuse angle which forms 
the western boundary of Nevada, so it is the property of Cal- 
ifornia as well. It has an altitude of 6200 feet and is sur- 
rounded by mountains. It is twenty-three miles long, thirteen 
miles wide, and of a great depth. The Nevada side is mostly 
barren, but the California region is rich in yellow pine, tam- 
arack, balsam, alder, aspen, and willow. Goldenrod, asters, 
and sunflowers bloomed almost as profusely as in Illinois in 
the fall. Manzanita, buckthorn, elder, wild goose-berry, and 
numerous shrubs unkown to me covered the mountains. Bird 
life was abundant on land and water. 

The White-headed Woodpecker is said to be a silent bird, 
but he attracted my attention first by drumming on a tree 
trunk ; then he flew, giving a rattling call like the Hairy. He 
was usually quiet in feeding, but more or less noisy in flight. 

California Poor-will does not believe in corporal punishment, 
so he omits the first syllable of his song and gives the mid- 
dle west people a feeling of something incomplete. 

The trees were so large that many gleaners could work 
without molesting each other. A White-headed Woodpecker, 
two Red-breasted Sapsuckers, and a Slender-billed Nuthatch 
were seen feeding contentedly on the same tree. It was not 
uncommon to see three or four Sierra Creepers climbing a 
tree in regular procession. The last one seemed to find plenty 
to satisfy his hunger, too. 

One day I saw a creeper and a nuthatch banqueting from 
the lumber of which the new car shop was constructed. 

Cliff Swallows had hundreds of nests along the high banks 
of the lake. A few preferred to build under the eaves of the 
store which was built on the wharf. Hummers were omni- 
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present. They were usually too hurried to foster careful ob- 
servation. 

The Green-tailed Towhee, with his long tail, his unexpected 
crest, his spotless throat, and cat-like “ mew ” was one of the 
camp delights, together with the friendly Black-headed Gros- 
beaks who gathered crumbs from the camp stove, the noisy 
Blue-fronted Jays who disputed with the dog and chipmunk 
the right to the scraps, and the social Chickadees who con- 
versed with us on all occasions. ; 

Pileolated, Macgillivary’s, and Myrtle Warblers were abund- 
ant. The first two were so similar to Wilson’s and Palm of 


Illinois. 

Belted Kingfisher, Spotted Sandpiper, Hammond Flycatcher, 
Western Gull, Mountain Bluebird, Slender-billed Nuthatch, Cliff 
Swallow, Western Chipping Sparrow, Cabanis Woodpecker, West- 
ern Robin, Arkansas Goldfinch, Rufous Hummingbird, Brewer 
Blackbird, Red-shafted Flicker, Blue-fronted Jay, Sierra Junco, 
Thurber Junco, Black-throated Gray Warbler, Mountain Chickadee, 
Nighthawk, Desert Sparrow Hawk, Green-tailed Towhee, Hermit 
Warbler. Yellow Warbler, Killdeer, Louisiana Tanager, Black-headed 
Grosheak, Great Blue Heron, Sierra Creeper, American Bittern, 
Canada Goose, White-headed Woodpecker, California Poor-will, 
Plumed Partridge, Warbling Vireo, Pacific House Wren, Western. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Pileolated Warbler, Barn Swallow, Red- 
breasted Sapsucker, Mountain Song Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, Au- 
dubon Warbler, Macgillivray Warbler, Cassin Purple Finch, House 
Finch, Townsend Fox Sparrow, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Western 
Wood Pewee, Western Lark Sparrow, Cassin Vireo, Pacific Yel- 
low-throat, Townsend Solitaire, Turkey Vulture, Sooty Grouse, La- 
zuli Bunting, Calliope Hummingbird, Williamson Sapsucker, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Western Red-tailed Hawk, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Black-crowned Night Heron, Allen Hummingbird, Western Mead- 
owlark. 


A HAMMOCK LIST OF SPARKS, NEVADA. 
BY ESTHER CRAIGMILE. 


Early in May I arrived in this pioneer town among the Si- 
erras. It is located in a valley fifteen miles square, through 
which flows the rockyTruckee river. The whole region had 
been an alkali desert, but the presence of irrigation has trans- 
formed it into a rich farming region. Trees are not common. 
A few willows grow along the irrigation ditches, and Cana- 
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dian and Lombardy poplars are seen around some of the farm 
houses. Orchards are few. The mountains surrounding the 
town are so barren that sage brush thrives in few places. 

Little rain fell during the three months covered by these ob- 
servations. The temperature varied from freezing at night 
to 135 on the warmest days. With the exception of one half- 
day tramp across irrigated fields to Governor Sparks’ gold 
mines, and one all-day drive through the foothills, the list was 
compiled from my hammock under the cottonwoods. An ir- 
rigation ditch, an orchard, and a row of tall cottonwoods at- 
tracted the birds to my locality. 

Linnets (House Finch) were abundant and were as much of 
a nuisance as Passer domesticus. They reminded me of the 
uncouth country cousin of the refined Purple Finch. The Ash- 
throated and Hammond Flycatchers were omnipresent. The 
note of the latter resembles that of the Nighthawk, only it is 
more refined. The Ash-throated Flycatcher is a handsome bird. 
At first I pronounced him a quiet fellow as he gleaned insect 
food from his perch on the telephone wires, but later I discov- 
ered that he was the night musician who roused me about 2 
o'clock with his chatter-box gabble, “tick, tick, tick, tick-ik, ik, 
tick-ik, ik, tick-ik, ik,” frequently repeated for several min- 
utes. This serenade seemed to accompany some peculiar flight. 
When the young were learning to fly the whole family ar- 
ranged themselves on the wires and such “ticking” as followed 
could hardly be surpassed by a whole roost of Night Herons. 

Insect life was abundant, and so were Nighthawks. Al- 
though the light was very brilliant they frequently fed until 
nearly noon. They slept on exposed branches of the cotton- 
woods and on fence posts along the road where there were no 
trees. Their “heady” note might be heard any hour of the 
day. Their rest seemed never quiet. The list follows: 


Bullock Oriole, House Finch, Western Robin, Mountain Song 
Sparrow, Western Meadowlark, Yellow Warbler, Mountain Blue- 
bird, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Western Chipping Sparrow, Barn 
Swallow, Ash-throated Flycatcher, Brewer Blackbird, Cliff Swallow, 
Pacific Yellow-throat, Spotted Sandpiper, Brewer Sparrow, Red- 
shafted Flicker, Hammond Flycatcher, Black-billed Magpie, Bi- 
colored Blackbird, Warbling Vireo, Arkansas Goldfinch, Western 
Meadowlark, Rock Wren, Western Lark Sparrow, Dusky Horned 
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Lark, White-rumped Shrike, Lazuli Bunting, American Bittern, Belt- 
ed Kingfisher, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Western Gull, Turkey 
Vulture. 


NOVEMBER ASPECTS IN SPOKANE COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON. 


BY W. LEON DAWSON. 


The city of Spokane, now boasting some 75,000 inhabitants, 
is situated in a region of peculiar interest to the student of 
Washington birds, and as yet very little has been published 
relating to the ornithology of this northeastern section. The 
interest is largely due to the still undefined Rocky Mountain 
element in the avifauna of Spokane County; and the scarcity 
of published material is my only excuse for presenting the fol- 
lowing meager notes, gathered at random during what is pos- 
sibly the dullest month of the year, November. Four weeks 
spent in the “Imperial City” allowed the writer three Satur- 
day half-holidays at nearby resorts, and occasional glimpses 
besides of the birds about town. 

The country immediately surrounding Spokane consists 
largely of lava benches and ridges, covered with’a light growth 
of yellow pine, and is further diversified by several deep-cut 
river beds. Upon the east its timbered hills connect with the 
mountain system of Idaho; while upon the west its gentler 
slopes are largely surrendered to the plow. In the city itself, 
Corbin Hill, with its handsome residences and its artistically 
neglected corners, affords asylum to many species of birds; 
and very commendable attention is being paid, not only here 
but elsewhere in town, to the summer housing and the winter 
feeding of the gallant Troubadours. 

Blinding frosts, occurring regularly through the month, have 
warned away the less hardy birds, while the almost constant 
sunshine of the middle day has rewarded the sturdier sort who 
stay. No premature outburst of cold has occurred to drive in 
the regular winter pensioners from the north,—the Snow- 
flakes, the Bohemian Waxwings, and their ilk,—but as I write, 
on the 25th, the snow is falling and the official change from 
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fall to winter is being recorded. The altitude is 2,000 feet, 
so we are on the normal snow line for the season. 

1. Lophodytes cuculatus. Hooded Merganser.—One seen in Med- 
ical Lake. 

2. Mareca americana. Baldpate—Little Medical Lake. The 
commonest market bird at this season. _ 

3. Clangula islandica. Barrow’s Golden-eye.—A flock of a dozen 
males and another of three females on Little Medical Lake. 

4. Ortyx virginianus. Bob-white—-Two large coveys seen near 
town. Said to be thoroughly established hereabouts. 

5. Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail—A small bird with 
an unusually stiff, sluggish flight was repeatedly flushed from the 
tops of pine trees near Little Medical. 

6. Bubo virginianus saturatus (?). Dusky Horned Owl.—Only 
one seen. Not common. 

7. Ceryle alcyon. Kingfisher—Two flying abcut Hangman 
Creek, Nov. 4th. 

8. Dryobates pubescens homorus. Batchelder Woodpecker.— 
One seen. The pure whites of this bird are strikingly noticeable 
as compared with D. p. gairdnerii found further west. 

9. Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker—Common. Have 
seen a dozen at once. And still the uncircumcised call him “Yel- 
low-hammer.” 

10. Otocoris alpestris arcticola. Alaska Horned Lark.—A close 
study of a dczen individuals has left no question as to the pre- 
vailing form. These birds have evidently displaced O. a. merrilli 
for the winter. 

11. Pica pica hudsonica. Black-billed Magpie—Common. They 
wander about the country in loose companies containing a score 
of birds apiece, but persecution has taught them great discretion, 
and one hears oftenest the subdued query and comment of invis- 
ible birds. 

12. Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke’s Nutcracker.—Two seen in 
Minnehaha Park. 

13. Sturnelia magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark.—Two seen 
near Lark Street, on the 20th. 

14. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s Blackbird.—One flock 
encountered near Little Medical Lake on the 11th. 

15. Hesperiphona vespertina montana. Western Evening Gros- 
beak.—The Coccothraustine yell, unmistakable to the initiated, was 
once heard con Carnon Hill, Nov. 20th. 

16. Loxia sp. A few Crossbills were seen flying about in a 
snowstorm, Nov. 25. 

17. Acanthis linaria. Redpoll.—Not yet common. 

18. Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Pale Goldfinch—A troop seen 
Nov. 4th were feeding upon fallen sunflower seeds. The colors 
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of the plumage appear sharp-cut and fresh. The wings and tail 
show much pure white, and the yellow proper is now confined to 
the throat and sides of head and neck. 

19. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow.—A very quiet resident. 
The hoodlum evidently recognizes the fact that he is still in the 
minority and deports himself accordingly. A number of the local 
bird-lovers are unaware of his presence in the city. 

20. Junco sp. Heard repeatedly but not seen, at Silver Lake. 

21. Melospiza cinerea montana. Mountain Song Sparrow.—lIt 
may be counted presumptuous to enter the lists of the trinomial- 
ists armed only with a pair of binoculars, but I was instantly im- 
pressed with the differences of a Song Sparrow seen on the 4th at 
Garden Springs. In this bird the general tone of coloration was 
much lighter than in typical merrilli, with which I had abundant 
opportunity to compare it a moment later. Its ashy gray and brown 
of head contrasted strongly. The ashy of back and scapulars was 
very extensive, the brown areas of the feathers occupying not 
above one-third of the total space. Under-parts clearer white; 
streaks lighter rusty and more sharply defined, more narrow on 
sides than in M. c. merrilli. 

22. Melespiza cinerea merrilli. Merrill] Song Sparrow.—The com- 
mon bird, reputed to be sparingly resident throughout the winter. 

23. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike—Heard near Medical 
Lake. 

24. Dendroica auduboni. Audubon’s Warbler.—Two birds were 
seen lingering about a pleasant orchard near the bank of the Spo- 
kane River, Nov. 20. 

25. Cinclus mexicanus. Water Ouzel.—A pair were seen splash- 
ing about unconcernedly at the brink of one of the local waterfalls, 
those Samsons which are grinding out flour and power in this pris- 
on house of Spokane’s prosperity. These romantic watersprites 
seemed singularly cut cf place amidst the prosaic brulling of tur- 
bines and rollers—like ‘“pocr Lo” trudging bare-footed and awe- 
stricken beneath the skyscrapers. But also, like the Red man, the 
Ouzel was “here first.” 

26. Certhia familiaris montana (?). Rocky Mountain Creeper.— 
One specimen heard and seen on a pine-clad hillside at dusk. 

27. Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch—A 
very contented dweller in pine trees, usually found associated with 
its congeners. 

28. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch—Fairly common, 
occurring singly or in pairs as often as in the troupe. 

29. Sitta pygmza. Pygmy Nuthatch.—Strictly social in its hab- 
its: its twitterings are a pretty sure sign that you have come upon 
the main army of minute bug-hunters, for which you may have 
been searching diligently for the past hour and more. 
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30. Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis. Long-tailed Chica- 
dee.—Perhaps the birds seen really belong to the Columbian “tisl- 
and” of atricapillus proper, but they appear to me lighter in tone, 
with more of white edging on wing and tail. 

31. Penthestes gambeli. Mountain Chickadee.—Active members 
of the Amalgamated Push. 

$2. Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Not so 
common as on Puget Sound. Only once seen, on a densely thick- 
eted hillside. 

33. Merula migratoria propinqua. Western Robin.—Several lin- 
gering about the orchards and shade trees of Cannon Hill. 

34. Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird.—Still com-’ 
mon locally; a dozen seen Nov. 20th. These birds are undoubtedly 
intergrades and possibly deserve to be classed as S. m. bairdi. 

Seattle, Wash. 


THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT IN MICHIGAN. 
P. A. TAVERNER. 


Southern Michigan marks the extreme northern limit of 
the range of the Yellow-breasted Chat in the Middle West. 
They can hardly be regarded in the state as common or reg- 
ular visitors, except locally. They must be viewed as in- 
trusive forms from the Carolinian Fauna to the south of us 
that have, for the past decade or so, been extending their range 
northward. In the past, they have appeared here occasionally 
under peculiar and, as yet, unknown conditions, persisting for 
a while, and then vanishing more or less completely for a 
greater or less period of time. 

The causes of these intrusions and disappearances are still 
beyond explanation. They seem to come and go according 
to no law, rule or set of conditions. That they are but 
accidental and the result of chance no scientific man will 
for a moment admit; but the complexity of the conditions 
renders the solution very difficult indeed. In many cases, such 
investigation involves an exhaustive study of the conditions 
prevalent over the winter ranges of the individuals in question ; 
and until we have positive data regarding where the different 
individuals of the various northern races spend their winters 
we cannot hope for any great success along these lines. It 
may be well to call attention to the fact that these occurrences 
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have not taken place as isolated phenomena, but have gen- 
erally been accompanied by the intrusion of other species that 
may or may not have been caused by the same set of condi- 
tions. Prominent among these contemporary incursions, in 
this section, has been the spread of the following species,—Lark 
Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow, Dickcissel, and Cardinal. 
Some of these have formed permanent residences, but others, 
notably the Dickcissel, have, after a short persistence, vanished 
again completely. In this latter case the extinction seems to 
‘have been more general than with the rest and may possibly 
have been caused by hostile influences in the southern ranges. 


The data upon the Yellow-breasted Chat in Michigan is 

not vey voluminous, but as a matter of record it may be well 
to place what can be gathered in an enduring form for the 
benefit of further workers. In the compilation of the follow- 
ing I have been assisted by the various people whose names | 
mention below. To these and to Dr. Ned Dearborn, Mr. 
Ruthven Dean and Prof. W. B. Barrows, who has kindly as- 
sisted me with the benefit of the notes he has gathered on the 
subject, I must extend my sincere thanks for their codper- 
ation. 
The first record of the bird’s occurrence in the state that I 
can get track of occurs in Gibb’s MS. of 1881, in which the 
following note occurs: “Jcteria virens. First taken Aug. 12, 
1876, quite common until Oct. 2, "76, and not seen since.—Dr. 
Atkin’s MS. Birds of Ingham Co.” Unfortunately the MS. of 
the late Doctor has completely disappeared, and this is the only 
authoritative record of his that we have on this subject. Prof. A. 
J. Cook had access to it when he wrote his Birds of Michigan 
in 1893, and he quotes the following : “Exceedingly rare, occa- 
sionally quite common” (Dr. Atkins). However, the many 
misquctations in this work throw doubt upon all the rest that 
cannot be confirmed through other sources, and render com- 
plete acceptance dangerous. 

The next observations on the species were made by Jerome 
Trombley, of Petersburg, Monroe County, who found the 
birds, and took two nests, May, 1877, one of which, dated the 
26th, is now in the Museum of the Agricultural College. Of 
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these Mr. Trombley writes me: “These nests were all taken 
by me in the same locality, and were the only birds seen that 
year, and were the first Chats I ever saw here. After 1877, 
and until 1881, a few individuals were occasionally seep every 
year. After 1881, for a few years, they seemed to have de- 
creased, so much so that I failed to detect any in their old 
haunts.” In 1894 the same observer took two birds, May 3 
and 17, as is recorded in Butler’s Birds of Indiana, and the 
following month, in company with Mr. A. B. Covert and Dr. 
Robt. H. Wolcott, the writer found several pairs on the edge 
of a black ash swamp about four miles south of Ann Arbor, 
Washtenaw County. Three or four birds were taken in this 
instance and the following year they were found breeding in 
the same locality by Prof. D. C. Worcester and Mr. Covert, 
and the nest, eggs and the parent birds were taken, collected 
and deposited in the Museum of the University of Michigan. 
Since then, they have not been seen in this locality. 

Mr. Swales, in his List of The Land-birds of South-eastern 
Michigan Bull., Mich. Ornith. Club, V. p. 40, records two nests 
of the bird in Wayne County, both at Grosse Pointe, dated May 
29, 1898, and May 30, 1903, taken by W. A. Davidson and 
Chas. E. Wisner respectively. Sept. 28, 1904, I heard a bird 
whistling in some dense shrubbery to the north of the city of 
Detroit. The most diligent work failed to discover sight of 
the vocalist, but I had no difficulty in recognizing the voice 
of the Chat. Had this been the only record of the bird’s occur- 
rence here I should hesitate to record it here as such. Subse- 
quent developments, however, substantiated the identification 
and renders the conclusion safe. May 20, 1905, I heard and 
saw one bird near the same place, and again, on the 23d, when 
I saw several, but failed to secure any specimens. Subsequent 
efforts in the same locality on June 4 and 24, and July 1 and 4, 
proved equally futile and they baffled all the efforts of Mr. 
Swales and myself, though we saw the birds often and posi- 
tively identified them. There were at least three pairs in the 
vicinity and probably more. At the time of the last date their 
song season had passed and the birds were so quiet that it 
was impossible to find them and we had to give up the at- 
tempt for the season. _ 
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Strangely enough, on the same date that I found the first 
one this year (May 20), Mr. Swales and Prof. Barrows heard 
sounds that they were very sure came from the bird on Chand- 
ler’s Marsh, Ingham County. Prof. Barrows is well acquaint- 
ed with the species from experience with them elsewhere, and 
Mr. Swales had just returned from Point Pelee, Ont., where 
he became acquainted with their eminently characteristic calls. 
He afterward studied them on the above mentioned occasions 
and is well satisfied as to the correctness of the first suppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Trombley, under date of July 12, 1905, tells me, “A 
pair nested here (Monroe County) last year. It does not ap- 
parently gain or decrease in numbers.” And again, “I regard- 
ed the Chat, at my first discovery, in 1877, as purely accidental, 
at the time, but subsequent observation leads me to think that 
it will be found sparingly in Monroe County every year, were 
all the localities carefully searched that are favorable to it. 
Of late vears, I have noted it several times and I have come 
to regard it as a rare but regular summer resident of Monroe 
County.” 

In the adjoining territory to Michigan some interesting data 
is to be gathered. 

In Ohio, Prof. Lynds Jones, Birds of Ohio, lists it as a com- 
mon bird in the southern counties of his state, but becoming 
less so to the north until it becomes almost rare on the Lake 
Erie shcre. 

Across the Lake at Point Pelee, Ont., Mr. W. E. Saunders 
found it in 1884, and in May, 1905, he, together with Mr. 
Swales and the writer, found several pairs there.’ 

In Indiana, Butler lists it as common in the southern parts 
of the state to rare in the northern sections, and: adds, “Prior 
to 1893, it was unknown in the north-western part of the state, 
and the same may be said along the northern boundary in both 
Indiana and Michigan.” From the data I have from IIlinois 
about the same conditions have prevailed. It seems to have 
appeared about Chicago in 1894; since then it seems to have 
been a more or less regular summer resident, especially in the 
Calumet region and about the Skokie Marshes, but not reg- 
ularly common and rather local. 
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Kumlien and Hollister record it as a regular summer resi- 
dent in the southern part of Wisconsin, where it breeds in fa- 
vorable localities rather commonly. They neglect to state how 
long it has been so, but it has probably come into this state at 
a comparatively recent date as it has in the adjoining ones. 

A comparison of the foregoing leads one to the conclusion 
that the extension of its range about 1893 and ’94 was of pret- 
ty general distribution, and must be referred to general and 
not local conditions. In most places it now appears to have 
made almost permanent settlements and we can hope that this 
species will become firmly settled and form a welcome addi- 
tion to our avi-fauna. 


1Since writing the above, Dr. Wm. Brodie, of Toronto, writes me 
that he met with an individual of this species on Point Pelee in 
July, 1879. He examined the dead bird in the flesh, so there can be 
no doubt as to the identification —P. A. T. 


A TAGGED FLICKER. 


Readers of the ornithological magazines may remember a 
scheme proposed by the writer a couple of years ago for tag- 
ging birds for the purpose of studying migration. The idea 
was to put aluminum bands upon the tarsi of nestlings and all 
other birds it was possible to capture. These bands were to be 
inscribed with a number, and the words “Notify the Auk, N. 
Y.” For the last two summers I have been doing this on every 
occasion and have been furnishing others with the materials 
for following my example. Strict notes have been kept in re- 
gard to each tag used, and this winter, the first fruit of the 
work has been reaped. 

May 29, 1905, Mr. Chas. Kirkpatrick attached tag No. 123 
to the leg of a half-grown Flicker at Keota, Keokuck County, 
Iowa. Christmas day this bird was shot by Mr. J. E. Ross, of 
Many, Sabine Parish, La., about six hundred and fifty miles 
south of the breeding grounds. The bird was not saved,? un- 
fortunately, but I have positively identified the tag used, so 
there can be no doubt as to the accuracy of the record. This 
gives us, I think, the first absolute data on the extent of the 
individual migration of this bird, and as such, is of much in- 
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terest. If the bird had been saved, it would have been ex- 
tremely interesting as a specimen of known age, developed 
under natural, wild suroundings. Data on this subject is ex- 
tremely rare and most valuable from a plumage standpoint. 
There are many other birds whose tagging would probably 
lead to interesting results. Bobolinks, from the fact that so 
many are killed in the southern rice fields, would be apt to 
turn up again, but are difficult to discover in the nest or to 
catch when adult. Perhaps one of the most fruitful fields 
would be among the gulls and terns where they nest in num- 
bers. A nesting place visited, it is easy to tag many of the 
young, and they are also so often shot by would-be-sports and 
others that there would be fair chances of their being taken 
again in other parts of their range. A few chickadees so dec- 
orated would likely solve the question whether they migrate 
in the winter or not. Careful trapping in the shrubbery about 
the house might show whether the same birds migrate over 
the same path year after vear or not. In fact there seems to be 
no other field that promises. such important results with so lit- 
tle hard work as this does, and it is one that almost any one 
can do. I should like to see the corps of bird-taggers enlarged 
this year. If any of these readers hear of any bird being taken 
with the tags upon them I hope they will make every attempt 
to save the bird, or as much of it as possible; a wing or a 
head is often sufficient to identify the specimen, and forward 


the same to me at once. P. A. TAVERNER. 
Since writing above the writer has received a part of wing of 
this bird. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Accompanying this number of the Bulletin are copies of 
blanks calling for investigation upon the breeding habits of 
any and all of our birds. More of these blanks can be had upon 
application to Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., or Lynds Jones, 
Oberlin, Ohio. You are urged to keep one of these blanks 
where it will attract your attention each day, and to answer 
one or more of the questions which it asks you. The list of 
points has been made rather extensive not in the expectation 
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that any one person will be able to fill all of the spaces for a 
single species, but rather in the hope that you may find some 
point-upon which you can give information. Any informa- 
tion at all relating to any species of our birds will be received | 
with thanks and will be used somehow in the final report. 
Please do not neglect to return these blanks because there does 
not seem to be enough upon it to pay for the postage. If 
there is anything at all upon it let the compiler judge of its 
value. One question answered is well worth while. : 
Mr. Frank L. Burns has kindly consentel to undertake the 
study of the life history of the Broad-winged Hawk, with your 
cooperation. He desires information past, present, and future 
concerning this species, upon all aspects of its life. The ac- 
companying blanks for breeding notes can be used as far as 
they go in giving the life history of this hawk. You will con- 
fer a lasting favor upon Mr. Burns and upon the science of 
ornithology if you will not allow this appeal for notes to grow 
cold and so finally entirely escape your mind. Send him what 
you have now. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editor has received clippings from numerous papers which 
indicate clearly that there are many alert students who are doing 
good service in their own localities. It is not always possible to 
acknowledge receipt of such remembrances, but the sender may be 
certain that the editor appreciates these tokens, and is always 
pleased to receive them. 


The field work which is just now suffering to be done is that re- 
lating to the life of the birds. There is no lack of systematists and 
bibliographers and students of color patterns, all of whom have 
their places in any study of the birds, and there are hosts of those 
who enjoy the birds and are enthusiastic in their quest for new fields 
where new forms may be added to their acquaintance list, but the 
dearth of those who are making a careful and systematic study 
of the life of even a single species is all too apparent. The blanks 
which accompany this number are an earnest appeal to all to en- 
ter this field even though your foot never leaves the margin. It 
is a broad field, and no one can hope to cover all. of it, but to be 
discouraged by its breadth would be like refusing to taste of the 
delicious strawberries in a large field because you could not hope 
to eat all of them! The pleasures to be found in this field of bird 
study are just as certain as any, and promise larger returns. 


The flight of Snowy Owls, which has reached considerable pro- 
portions in the eastern and middle sections of the country during 
the past winter, when taken in connection with the phenomenally 
warm, snow-free winter, assumes a character of great significance. 
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It is also true that in most sections of the country there has been 
a dearth of bird life in general which has caused universal remark. 
Speaking for northern Ohio, I have been unable to discover any 
unusual food conditions which might explain the appearance of the 
owls or the scarcity of other birds. No doubt the influx of owls 
was but an unusually marked symptom of a similar southward 
movement of practically all birds which habitually spend the win- 
ter months in ice bound parts of the country. If all indications 
are not deceptive on this point we shall have to look again for the 
explanation of these southward flights. It is interesting to no- 
tice that these southward flights of the Snowy Owl, the Hawk 
Owl, the Pine Grosbeak, the Redpoll, and the White-winged Cross- 
bill, not to prolong the list, do not seem to have any connection 
with each other. In other words, the influences which seem to be 
acting upon one of these species to bring about a southward win- 
ter movement many not affect the others at all. Reports from 
southern Ontario indicate that there has been no unusual move- 
ment of the owls there the past winter, while at places a hundred 
or more miles south of Ontario the number of specimens captured 
and seen was sufficient to cause general remark. Were the con- 
ditions in northern Ontario, or even farther north, particularly un- 
favorable for passing the winter, or were the central districts into 
which the birds passed unusually favorable, or were both of these 
influences combined? It is an enticing subject for practical field 
work. Its solution is entirely possible. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A VuLtuRE PiE.—Of all the gastronomic stunts performed, the 
record was completely shattered in this county last summer. A 
resident of Atglen, possessing much better markmanship than 
judgment, and no respect at all for some of the laws of the com- 
monwealth, came into town with a mixed bunch of birds, the 
largest a specimen of the Turkey Vulture. Being utterly worth- 
less to him he very kindly (?) presented them to an Italian work- 
ing on the “Low Grade Freight Line.” The dago proudly carried 
the string to his boarding house shanty. The Vulture, being the 
largest, was naturally considered the prize, so it was cleaned, and 
stuffed with plenty of garlic, and the entire household proceeded 
to make a meal of it; with the result that all were made deathly 
sick. The next day one of the participants gravely observed to 
the donor: “Big bird no good!” He didn’t seem to appreciate his 
blessings! Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


RED-THROATED Loon aT Grassy Sounp, N. J.—A most interesting 
New Jersey record is that of a Red-throated Loon (Urinator lum- 
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me), June 15, 1904, at Grassy Sound. It was shot, after diving and 
dodging several bullets, by a Mr. Stanart, a local gunner of that 
place, and secured by Mr. C. N. Cass, to whom I am indebted for 
the skin. Mr. Cass removed the skin the same day the bird was 
shot, fearing it would spoil. Unfortunately the body was not sexed. 
As far as known this is the latest summer date for Southern New 
Jersey, where the species occurs rarely. 
Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


THE OPENING OF THE 1906 SPRING MIGRATION AT OBERLIN, O.—Fol- 
lowing an almost record-breaking winter for both temperature and 
for snowfall, the spring migration opened in February with the 
appearance of migrating individuals of Robin, Bluebird, Meadowlark, 
Killdeer, Bronzed Grackle and Canada Goose. There was a slight 
increase in the number of individuals of each species except Kill- 
deer and Canada Goose, which culminated on the 24th, when Rob- 
ins, Bluebirds, Meadowlarks and Grackles were fairly common, and 
Red-winged Blackbirds arrived. The cold wave which began on 
the 5th checked any further advance, and reduced most of the 
birds to winter conditions again. On the 26th geese were seen re- 
turning southward. Neither frogs nor salamanders were heard 
piping, but some insects came out. This is the earliest wave of 
migration which has been recorded for Oberlin. Lynps JONES. 


HERMIT THRUSH IN WINTER.—On December 8, 1905, while work- 
ing through the woods near the head of Belle Isle, Detroit river, I 
met with a bird of this species. This bird was evidently in good 
condition, and during the time that I watched him, was tripping 
over the dead leaves in a very lively fashion. He was not at all 
shy, in fact was much less so than the species generally is. The 
day was a pleasant, bright one, but during the week before 
(Nov. 29-Dec. 4) we had the most severe weather of the winter, 
the temperature falling as low as 17° on the 30th, with about an 
inch of snow on the ground on Dec. 2. This is the first record 
known to me of the occurrence of this species here in winter. 

Brapsnaw H. Swates, Detroit, Mich. 
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Roseate Tern (Sterna dougalli) Juvenile Plumage. 


Photo by Lynds Jones. 
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